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Work and the Adolescent Girl 


LILA ROSENBLUM 


Today’s adolescent high school girl 
has more work experience already than 
her male counterpart, according to the 
recent definitive study of 1,925 girls 
between eleven and seventeen attend- 
ing public schools made by the Survey 
Research Center and the Girl Scouts 
of America. Seventy-five percent of 


- these girls are earning at least some of 


their own money (fifty percent, outside 
the family), compared with only fifty 
percent of the boys studied by the 
Survey Research Center and the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

These girls “are taught to seek per- 
sonal achievement through competi- 
tive effort, to develop skills in some 
area of work, to broaden and deepen 
their experience through education 
and work. More and more they are 
also expected to become at least for 
a time, economically independent. The 
common pattern today is the girl who 
completes her schooling, works for a 
few years, and then marries.” 

These findings parallel the nation- 
wide advance in the employment of 
women that has been one of the most 
marked features of our economic de- 
velopment in the past century. Accord- 
ing to the National Manpower Coun- 
cil’s recent report on Womanpower, 
at least nine out of ten women work 
outside the home at some time during 
the course of their lives, compared 
with only five out of ten at the close of 
the last century. The council report 
points out that “the idea that young 
women will work before they marry 
is now taken for granted.” 

The National Manpower Council 
attributes these changes in the em- 
ployment pattern of women to “basic 
transformations in American life... 


growth and change in the economy, 
advances in science and technology, 
an expanding urban population, de- 
velopments in education, the role ot 
government as an employer, the crisis 
situations of war and depression, soci. 
values and attitudes, patterns of mar- 
riage, child-bearing, and life expect- 
ancy.” It does not attempt however to 
interpret these factors in terms of edu- 
cational and counseling methods nec- 
essary to meet the new problems faced 
by girls today. 

The first responsibilities girls feel, 
according to the Girl Scout study, “are 
those that involve self-development 
through education and taking respon- 
sibility for themselves through an oc- 
cupation.” The study shows a “very 
strong commitment to school and the 
value of education.” Ninety-six per- 
cent of American girls expect to finish 
high school, and fifty-nine percent 
hope to continue their education be- 
yond that level. Sixty-five percent are 
already thinking in terms of an occu- 
pation; they know they are going to 
have to make up their minds on this 
subject in the next few years, Of these, 
thirty-one percent think only in terms 
of making a living, while another 
thirty-one percent are concerned with 
“careers” or “life work.” 

The typical high school girl, then, 
expects to finish high school, may go 
to college, and is thinking about an 
occupation. She is not very concerned 
with skill training. As a matter of fact, 
in thinking about the kind of work she 
wants to do, she tends to have some 
fantasies about the role she is going to 
play in the adult job world. The things 
that seem important to her now are: 
“nice people to work with,” “interest- 





ing work,” having “a steady job.” She 
rarely is concerned with high pay, 
chances for promotion, or positions of 
responsibility. 

She is very frequently attracted to a 
few occupational areas which are to- 
tally out of the range of possibility, 
“highly visible jobs that have been 
publicized through the mass media,” 
such as the professions and so-called 
“prestige” or “glamour” jobs. But, as she 
grows older, she usually recognizes 
“the fantasy in these high expectations” 
and shifts her choice toward the reali- 
ties of the job market. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of her concern with these “highly 
chosen jobs” is their relationship with 
the “woman’s role.” Today’s adolescent 
girl seems wholly content with and 
more interested even than her fore- 
bears in work concerned with the 
needs of others, expressions of mother- 
liness, and relatedness, in general. (A 
boy of the same age is much more in- 
terested in the work itself, including 
a high degree of emphasis on pay, 
status, and security.) In addition to 
seeking gratification of her feminine 
needs, she is interested in achieving 
certain values of our society: “mobility 
and a share in the middle class way of 
life.” She has no conflict over home 
and career but expects to make a “par- 
tial job commitment” where she will 
use feminine skills and gain feminine 
rewards, and later marry. 

She has already had some experi- 
ence working for money outside the 
family. She baby sits, works on farm 
projects, clerks in stores, works in 
offices, or waits on tables — depending 
on her age, However, she probably 
works under six hours a week. 

Fourteen percent of the girls studied 
say job responsibilities make them feel 
important and useful. Another seven 
percent say they feel important and 
useful when they do something well, 
while ten percent cite “competing suc- 
cessfully with others,” and another one 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Down in the Valley 


by 
LUADA BOSWELL 


In the Valley of San Joaquin 

the land lies like a giant loom 
stretched from the barren Coast Range 
to the snowy Sierras; 

the warp and the woof of the loom 
form an intricate pattern 

of fig trees, olive, and pomegranate, 
of almonds and apricots, 

of vineyards, berries, and melons, 

of peach trees in bloom, 

of sheep grazing, and cattle, 

of cotton, wheat, barley, and rice, 

of eucalyptus and palm, 

of silos, gins, haystacks, and oil wells. 


The weavers work in the hot sun; 
they bend, crouch, stoop, 
wade, walk, and run; 
thousands of hands, 

large and small, 

light and dark, 

old and young, 

alien and native, 

reach, pick, pull, lift, 
chop, hoe, and prune, 

run the machines, 
oversee the work, 

irrigate the land, 

sort, cull, carry, and pack. 


In summer a blanket of sun 
smothers the spark of their lives; 
in winter a blanket of fog 

chills the warmth of their hearts; 
they walk in a sea of mud 
waiting for spring; 

they starve in a sea of mud 
watching the burgeoning, 
blossoming, sprouting, 

leafing and budding; 

they wait in hunger 

for the work to begin, 

for food and drink and clothing 
to enter their doors once more. 


In the Valley of San Joaquin 

the land lies like a giant loom 

stretched from mountain to mountain, 
weaving a rich tapestry of harvest; 

the warp and the woof of the loom 
form an intricate pattern 

of plenty and want, 

of mansions and hovels, 

of respect and disdain, 

of surfeit and hunger, 


of health and disease, 
of love and hate, 

of man’s indifference 
to man. 


(Reprinted with author's permission 
from Girl Scout Leader, April 1957) 


Colorado Polices Transport 
of Migrant Labor 


Governor Stephen L. R. McNichols 
recently issued an order to the Colo- 
rado Highway Patrol and other law- 
enforcement agencies, stating that 
overcrowding and inhumane condi- 
tions must no longer prevail in the 
transport of migrant workers through 
the state. “These are people, not cattle, 
and they are going to be treated like 
people,” said the Governor, emphasiz- 
ing that overcrowded and unsafe 
trucks will be turned back at the ports 
of entry or unloaded and the passen- 
gers distributed among other vehicles. 

The Governor's action has dramati- 
cally cut through the red tape that has 
prevailed in the state, under which at 
least two major fatal accidents have 
occurred in the past two years. 

Although the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had proposed a set of new 
regulations patterned after those al- 
ready protecting Mexican nationals in 
December of 1956, its rules are in 
abeyance because a storm of objec- 
tions postponed their hearing for many 
months. In addition, the state legisla- 
ture has refused to pass any sort of 
protective legislation for migrant travel 
within the state. 

Therefore Governor McNichols’ ac- 
tion was doubly significant and im- 
pressive. Other states might well fol- 
low his example in overcoming legal 
and bureaucratic barriers to safe travel 
conditions for migrant workers. 


Will You Make a School? 


“Any citizen who lives in a com- 
munity where migrants work can be 
the prompter of a cooperative move- 
ment to create a school for their 
children,” according to just-released 
pamphlet, Will You Make A School?, 
by Lazelle D. Alway of National Child 
Labor Committee’s field service staff. 
The pamphlet traces the history of at- 
tempts to educate migrant children 
and delineates the nature and scope of 
the problem today (including a sec- 


tion on relevant child labor and school 
attendance laws). Fifteen experimental 
programs are described in detail to 
encourage development of similar 
projects in other communities. 

These pilot summer schools and ex- 
perimental educational projects, spe- 
cially tailored for migratory children, 
show that, “when communities provide 
for the schooling of agricultural work- 
ers’ children, everybody benefits: the 
child, the family, the farmer, the com- 
munity, and the nation. Such projects 
have proved that migrant parents and 
children appreciate the value of edu- 
cation and that, given a chance, mi- 
grant children can and do learn.” 

Single copies are available at ten 
cents. Bulk rates will be quoted on 
request. 


The American Parents 
Committee 


What It Is and How It Serves 
by 


GEORGE J. HECHT 
APC Chairman and Publisher, 
Parent’s Magazine 


“What is everybody’s business is 
nobody's business.” The philosophy 
behind this old adage led me ten years 
ago to organize the American Parents 
Committee. Most all people love chil- 
dren. Few people outwardly oppose 
programs or activities to benefit them. 
Yet, when it comes to federal legisla- 
tion, the measures designed to be of 
special benefit to children are likely to 
be completely lost in the piles of bills 
dealing with foreign affairs, taxes, agri- 
culture, labor, medicine, business, vet- 
erans, etc. Large organizations repre- 
senting these special interests have 
effective paid lobbyists in the nation’s 
capital. They work hard for the enact- 
ment of the legislation wanted by the 
respective organizations. Some of these 
groups include measures for children 
in their over-all programs, but none, 
that I know about, puts specific legis- 
lation for either the health, education, 
or welfare of children at the top of its 
list of legislative goals. 

In 1947 the American Parents Com- 
mittee was organized and began work- 
ing in the first session of the 80th Con- 
gress. Its number one purpose was to 
initiate and to work for the enactment 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Migrant Labor 
in Delaware 


MRS. THOMAS HERLIHY, JR. 
Liaison between Delaware and 
The President's Committee on Migratory Labor 


Migrant labor is an integral part of 
Delaware's farm economy. Harvesting 
and canning the state’s crops depend 
on a supply of temporary nonresident 
farm workers to supplement the num- 
ber of local farm workers. Starting in 
May and ending in late fall, migrant 
workers are in demand with as many 
as four or five thousand being em- 
ployed during some weeks in August. 

As a state, Delaware provides official 
services to migratory laborers through 
several state agencies, the Board of 
Health, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Department of Public Welfare, 
and the State Employment Service. 
The Delaware-Maryland Council of 
Churches has worked in this field over 
a long period of years. But there is 
no state committee, either official or 
private, to coordinate services, to work 
for improvement of living conditions, 
or to enlist wide public support. 

The year 1956 was marked by a 
great surge of interest in the migrant 
labor problem in Delaware. Repre- 
sentatives of public and voluntary 
agencies, the chairman of the Migrant 
Ministry, a canner, and Delaware’s 
liaison person with the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor met 
in May to learn the extent of the prob- 
lem, the services already being pro- 
vided, and to discuss what steps should 
be taken in the future. Governor J. 
Caleb Boggs expressed interest in this 
meeting and gave it his full support. 
It was recommended by all those who 

attended that: “The Governor of the 
state of Delaware establish a Gover- 
nor’s Committee on Migratory Labor 
to study the problems of the migrants 
and to make reports and recommen- 
dations to him from time to time.” 
Governor Boggs has since indicated 
that he will appoint such a committee. 

In August a tour of migrant camps 
was arranged for twenty-five agency 
workers, labor leaders, church women, 
and other interested persons. A variety 
of camps was selected to visit — camps 


connected with canneries as well as 
camps on individual farms, Known 
conditions in the camps, ranging from 
poor to good, were taken into consid- 
eration in making up the list. Prior 
permission to visit was asked, and 
only those camps whose owners and 
managers granted permission were in- 
cluded in the tour of inspection. This 
tour was an invaluable experience. We 
talked with migrant field and cannery 
workers, farm and camp managers, 
crew leaders, farmers, and cannery op- 
erators. To the persons making the tour, 
two phases of the problem were im- 
mediately apparent: (1) the need for 
sanitary and housing regulations, and 
(2) the need for constructive use of 
leisure time for adults and children. 

The state Board of Health has the 
authority to regulate and inspect all 
migrant labor camps.. Regulations and 
inspections for canneries have been 
in effect for some time, and some in- 
spection is made of the grounds around 
the canneries. Until recently, no regu- 
lations had been approved for migrant 
camps because the General Assembly 
had never appropriated the funds 
requested to carry out the necessary 
inspection. On November 30, 1956, the 
state Board of Health adopted a com- 
prehensive set of regulations govern- 
ing sanitary conditions in migratory 
labor camps. The new rules set up 
requirements as to camp sites, shelters, 
construction and operation of kitchens, 
mess halls, dining rooms, water supply, 
toilet, laundry, and bath facilities. 
They also list requirements for garbage 
and refuse disposal and control of ro- 
dents, insects, and other vermin. En- 
forcement of the program will depend 
on the General Assembly’s approval! 
of the Board of Health’s request for 
funds to provide additional personnel 
on its sanitary staff. 

The Migrant Ministry of the Dela- 
ware-Maryland Council of Churches 
increased its activities in Delaware 
this summer and had two full-time 


pastors ministering to migrant work- 
ers. One of them worked with Negro 
migrants, and the other worked with 
the Spanish-speaking migrants. The 
Migrant Ministry has been developing 
community acceptance of responsibil- 
ity in this field through the organiza- 
tion of local community committees. 

The Delaware Citizens Conference 
on Social Work discussed “Migrant 
Labor in Delaware” at its annual con- 
ference on November 14. Governor 
Boggs made a personal appearance 
and stated his deep concern with the 
problem and his intention to ask the 
coming General Assembly to take ac- 
tion in this area. Growers, canners, 
farm placement supervisors, represen- 
tatives from farm agencies, public and 
voluntary welfare and health agencies, 
church groups, labor groups, and in- 
terested citizens from all over the state 
of Delaware met and discussed the 
many phases of the problem. Back- 
ground information was given to the 
delegates attending the conference on 
methods of securing migrant workers, 
the crew leader system, the problems 
of growers and canners who employ 
migrant labor, the problems of migrant 
workers themselves, and services per- 
formed by the Migrant Ministry of the 
Council of Churches. 

(Both Reverend Thomas L. McCray, 
who recounted his experiences of this 
past summer as a migrant worker, and 
Dr. Cyrus H. Karraker, the main 
speaker at the conference dinner, who 
spoke so feelingly for the welfare of 
migrant children, contributed in a 
large measure to the success of the 


conference.) (Continued on page 8) 









Migrant Bean Picker 
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How Do Migrants Live? 


He Learns by Being One 


For some time, the National Child Labor Committee has been publicizing 
facts and figures about one of our nation’s critical yet neglected problems: the 
migrant child. Now, we want to bring you the inside story, told by a migrant 


worker himself. 


Our migrant is by no means typical, but he is, in some ways, uniquely 
qualified. Thomas McCray was 28 years old when he took temporary leave of 
the three all-Negro churches he serves as pastor in order to embark on this 
project. He ‘had already amassed considerable knowledge about the migrant 
through his churches’ work with itinerants who had come into Pennsylvania 
from the South. His church groups supplied the workers with clothing, bedding, 
and warm blankets. Later, he was one of those who helped set up the Pennsylvania 
Citizens’ Committee on Migrant Labor, an organization which is investigating 
means of improving conditions for migrants and which he now serves as execu- 


tive board member. 


In the summer of 1956, we asked the Reverend McCray to join a group of 
travelling farm workers to observe their lives at first hand. For this purpose, 
he travelled from Pennsylvania to Miami in early June, moving from there with 
the migrant stream northward from Florida to Virginia, and New Jersey. The 
report reprinted below from the Bloomsburg (Pa.) Morning Press describes his ex- 
periences, and on the following page are Mr. McCray’s reflections about migrancy. 


If you want to know the facts the 
best way is to seek them yourself, 

That was what the Rev. Thomas 
McCray did last summer when he 
wanted to learn how living conditions 
were for migrant labor. 

His first hand report to the National 
Child Labor Committee in New York 
City was so impressive, it asked him 
to write an article. 


Renovated Chicken Coops 


In most cases he found sub-standard 
living conditions and in some instances 
he described these conditions as 
“horrible.” He lived in camp buildings 
that were renovated chicken coops and 
others that were cattle barns. He 
travelled in trucks jammed so tightly 
with workers that it was impossible to 
rest, much less sleep. He worked for 
low wages and saw exploitation on all 
sides. 

Wanted To Learn Facts 

It all started when Mr. McCray vol- 
unteered to be the first minister ever 
to take on such an assignment. He 
said frankly that it would have been 
dangerous for him to attempt such a 
survey in any other way except in 
secret. He said he wanted to learn the 
facts of their lives as they moved from 
one area to another, following the 
crops. 

At Zellwood, Fla., he encountered 


his first shocking experience when he 
joined a working crew. He travelled 
with fellow workers to eastern Vir- 
ginia, a trip that required four days 
because of frequent truck breakdowns. 
His description of the trip is: “A grue- 
some experience, where men, women 
and children are crowded against each 
other on boards placed along the sides 
of the truck, and sometimes down the 
middle, making sleep or rest next to 
an impossibility.” He said, “This kind 
of thing is bad enough for adults, but 





alli 


it is even more tragic for children.” 
Nowhere along the route were road- 
side rest stops permissible for migrants. 


Low Rate | 


On their arrival at the camp they 
found they were to live at an aban- 
doned farm house which was unsani- 
tary and lacked any type of bathing 
facility. There the workers labored 
twelve hours daily with the average 
weekly wage lower than twenty-five 
dollars with ten dollars deducted for 
board. 

Prices, he discovered, were hiked in 
the village stores soon after the mi- 
grants arrived, but in the camp store 
soft drinks, cigarettes, and food were 
sold at from ten to thirty per cent more 
than the village prices with the profits 
going to the crew leaders. 

Villagers, he said, felt contempt for 
the migrants. Workers were treated as 
vagrants, although the villagers were 
in accord that the potato crop had to 
be harvested and it was up to the mi- 
grants to do the job. 

Migrants were barred from the white 
churches and were unwelcome in the 
Negro churches. 

Children of extremely early age, he 
said, worked in the field, and neither 
the church nor the community was 
concerned. “The neglect of these chil- 
dren was total,” he declared. 

From Virginia, Mr. McCray moved 
with a crew to New Jersey. Here, he 
said, there was better housing. He 
hastened to point out, however, that 
there were other camps in the area 


Typical Privy in Florida Migrant Camp 
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where housing was just as poor as that 
in Virginia. 

In general, he said the living con- 
ditions were unsafe and unhealthy. He 
said that in New Jersey some attention 

/ | was given to child care and that in 
- | New Jersey and Pennsylvania efforts 
- | were made by the National Council of 
gy | Churches to provide camp chaplains. 


Same Pattern 


e During the nine weeks, Mr. McCray 
wr | had personal contact with migrants in 

four states and said that the pattern 
n | was the same, He found exceptions to 
i- | the rule with adequate living facilities 
re | in some camps, but none was ideal and 
practically all were sub-standard in 


re 
re | most respects. 
‘ts Mr. McCray said “migrant condi- 
tions, especially the neglect of the 
‘or | children constitute a grave emergency 
as | for society. Chaplain services, while 
re | Valuable, are not enough. Unhealthy 
to | and unsafe conditions that exist in 
ni- | Camps, the crude method of transpor- 
tation, the neglect of the educational 
ite | 8 well as the psychological growth of 
the children require drastic action by pri- 
vate, welfare and church organizations 
he and by the government.” 
her Concern Is Children 
mil The Milton minister said that in 
4" | New York state the Home Mission 
Board of the Council of Churches is 
ved experimenting with a nursery service 
he | for migrants, and thus far, he said, the 
He results have been excellent. Another 
om group is conducting summer school 


classes for the older children. 

He said he worked with Negroes, 

Puerto Ricans, and Jamaicans. Mr. 
McCray pointed out that the Puerto 
Ricans are not allowed to come to the 
United States unless they are guaran- 
teed a minimum wage. A part of this 
must be sent back to Puerto Rico for 
banking. The Jamaicans also must send 
a part of their earnings home. “Our 
own people,” he said, “are paid what- 
ever they can get.” 
/Mr. McCray said that his primary 
concern is with the children of the 
Migrants, He said community organi- 
tations have an excellent opportunity 
to help, but thus far little has been 
done. He said he realizes that it is a 
long range fight but believes that some 
definite steps can be taken to improve 
the plight of these workers and their 
families if the appropriate agencies 
will face realities. 









Reflections of a 


THOMAS 





Thomas McCray 


Migrancy has two roots. One is the 
method of agricultural production 
which requires large numbers of har- 
vest hands for short periods of time. 
The other is the poverty of a people 
who migrate because in their own 
home states they do not have sufficient 
opportunities for year-round employ- 
ment at fair wages. The combination of 
these two conditions results in migrant 
farm workers who move across the 
land to pick the crops which feed and 
clothe the nation. 


Migrancy will be reduced when 
either of the two root causes are 
changed. Side by side with efforts to 
reduce the causes which motivate 
people to migrate must come efforts to 
improve the conditions under which 
migrant families live, travel, and work. 
Toward these ends we need: 


(1) Expansion of employment op- 
portunities, at fair wages, in those com- 


munities which feed into the migrant 
stream; 


(2) An orderly system of recruiting 


Migrant Worker 


by 
L. McCRAY 


farm workers so that they will know 
where to travel and when; 


(3) Responsible crew leaders who 
will not lure migrants by false prom- 
ises about the wages they will earn; 


(4) Minimum wages guaranteed by 
law, sufficient to yield earnings with 
which a man can rear his family 
decently; 


(5) Enforcement of school attend- 
ance laws and child labor laws; 


(6) A network of nursery schools 
for the very young; 


(7) Summer school programs for 
school age children and recreational 
services for all; 


(8) Housing which is fit for human 
habitation; 


(9) Safe transportation; 


(10) Opportunities to join unions so 
that migrants could be economically 
strong and speak with strength for 
themselves; 


(11) Parental education regarding 
nutrition and health; 


(12) Full acceptance by the com- 
munities they work in. 





# 


Children at Work 
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Characteristics of a Good Occupation 


by 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


The best occupation for any person 
is, of course, the occupation which best 
fits his needs and his abilities, the occu- 
pation which offers him the most of 
what he wants and to which he can 
offer the most. There are, however, cer- 
tain characteristics so generally re- 
garded as desirable that most persons 
will wish to consider them when choos- 
ing an occupation. Among these are 
the following: 


A large number of vacancies at all 
times are desirable in order to pro- 
vide good prospects for initial em- 
ployment and for reemployment in 
case one’s employer goes out of busi- 
ness. The number of vacancies that 
occurs in any occupation is deter- 
mined more by the size of the occu- 
pation than by any other factor, 
including growth. Other things be- 
ing equal, therefore, the larger the 
occupation, the better. 
Stability of employment. Employ- 
ment in some occupations is chron- 
ically irregular; in others it is almost 
always continuous during satisfac- 
tory performance. Other things be- 
ing equal, the more steady the job, 
the better. 
Growth. At first glance, stability and 
growth may appear to be contradic- 
tory. Sometimes they are. The most 
rapid growth frequently occurs in 
the least stable industries, such as 
the manufacture of aircraft, which 
depends mainly upon military ap- 
propriations. In contrast is air trans- 
portation, which has shown remark- 
ably consistent growth in both 
depression and prosperity, and thus 
has offered continuity of employ- 
ment plus growth. A growing indus- 
try has a continually increasing de- 
mand for new employees, who must 
have new supervisors who are usu- 
ally chosen from older employees. 
Thus growth means more opportuni- 
ties for advancement. Other things 
being equal, the more rapidly an 
occupation is growing, the better — 
provided this growth is not period- 
ically followed by sharp declines in 
employment. 





Safety. Some persons relish danger; 
most persons do not. Some occupa- 
tions have abnormally high accident 
rates; some are plagued by occupa- 
tional diseases. Other things being 
equal, the safer the occupation, the 
better. 


Normal hours. Some persons like 
irregular or unusual hours; most per- 
sons do not. Most of us have a life 
outside the job as well as in. Irregu- 
lar or unusual or extra long hours 
interfere with family and other social 
life. Parents see less of their children. 
Girls see less of their boy friends. 
Other things being equal, the more 
normal the hours, the better. 


Average or better earnings. Some 
occupations have been underpaid 
for decades and appear likely to 
continue so. Money isn’t everything, 
but most people don’t choose jobs 
because they are underpaid. It is, of 
course, true that some worthwhile 
apprenticeships require a financial 
sacrifice at the beginning, but many 
other low-paid jobs offer no better 
prospects for advancement than jobs 
that pay better. Other things being 
equal, the more the job pays, the 
better. 


Earnings increase with age. Occupa- 
tions differ greatly in the effect of 
age upon earnings. Professional 
athletes and actresses frequently 
earn less in their advancing years; 
public school teachers almost invari- 
ably earn more. Someone once de- 
fined an adequate standard of living 
as “fifteen per cent more than you 
have now.” The person whose in- 
come is moving in this direction is 
more likely to Poel satisfied with his 
job than the person whose income is 
declining. Other things being equal, 
the better occupation provides a rea- 
sonably good prospect of a steadily 
. increasing income. 


Preprinted by permission from 
Occupational Information, 
second edition, 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
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WORK AND THE 
ADOLESCENT GIRL 


(Continued from page 1) 


percent, the independence that comes 
from earning money. 

Sixteen percent of those who have 
day dreams dream “specifically of 
careers and achievement in careers.” 
The study points out that “considering 
that career goals are supposed to be 
secondary for girls, this is quite a size- 
able group.” It further emphasizes that 
“the fact that girls choose occupations 
that gratify both needs for personal 
achievement and feminine needs re- 
flects a new and more integrated defi- 
nition of the woman’s role in our cul- 
ture... Girls’ attitudes toward work 
reflect other new social patterns. The 
job is an important lever for gaining 
independence from the family and de- 
veloping new social contacts.” 

The striking facts brought out by 
this excellent study merit careful at- 
tention from educators, counselors, and 
placement people. The stress placed 
throughout the material on the achieve: 
ment of feminine values through work 
must be recognized as one of the major 
emphases in helping girls select both 
job and educational goals more in line 
with their deepest needs. 

In this article, we have discussed 
only factors relating to jobs that the 
study revealed. It is, however, consid- 
erably broader in scope, dealing with: 
“the hopes and fears girls live with, 
“future plans and expectations,” “the 
family setting,” “friendship and dating 


I> 


patterns,” “activities and interests,” andj teac 


“group membership,” among_ othe! 
subjects. 

The study Adolescent Girls is avail 
able from the Survey Research Center. 
Institute for Social Research, Univet- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigat. 
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In the spring of 1954, a conscientious 
school attendance officer discovered 
seventeen Spanish-speaking children 
near Redland, Florida, living on the 
canal banks in makeshift camps and 
going to the tomato fields each day 
with their parents to work. The visit- 
ing teacher enrolled these youngsters 
in the nearby Redland Elementary 
School, located in the heart of agri- 
cultural Dade County in Florida. Dis- 
sensions on the part of some of the 
parents whose children were also en- 
rolled in the Redland School caused 
these children to be removed to a 
nearby labor camp in a special school 
set up just for them. But very shortly 
this plan was realized to be unsatis- 
factory, and the children came back 
to Redland School where they re- 
mained until the end of the crop 
season. 


This was the beginning of an influx 
of Spanish-American citizens from 
Texas into Florida in the agricultural 
migratory stream, but no one, at that 
time, could have predicted the rapid 
growth that was to take place in their 
numbers in a very short time. In fact, 
when the fall school term opened that 
same year, more than twice as many 


‘| Spanish-speaking children were in the 


communities around Redland—enough 
so that a special classroom was set up 
for them on the school grounds at 
Redland School and a teacher was em- 
ployed to work with them from grades 
one through eight. : 


This plan was adopted because the 
children spoke little or no English. 
Because there had been local unrest 
the previous spring at the introduction 
of darker-skinned children into the 
school, it was decided to make provi- 
sions for their separate instruction. 
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After Christmas of 1954, a second 
teacher was added to take care of 
older children in the upper grades. By 
this time, so many other Spanish- 
American children had come into the 
area that a double schedule had to be 
set up to take care of them all. This 
did not work well, however, because 


Florida's Redland School 


by 
CURTIS GATLIN 


there was no bus service and attend- 
ance was quite sporadic. After the 
peak of the migratory influx had passed 
in March, 1955, the school was able to 
go back to the single session with the 
one original teacher. But this was just 
the beginning! 

The 1955-56 school year began with 
two teachers, Very shortly, it was nec- 
essary to add two others since, by 
November, the enrollment of Spanish- 
American children had passed the two 
hundred mark. The children were 
more regular in attendance now for 
bus service had been extended all the 
way to the camp, where most of them 
lived. By the peak of the season (again 
about March, 1956), there were more 
than two hundred and seventy children 
enrolled in the special orientation 
school. 

This project of separate orientation 
classes for the Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
can youngsters was so successful that, 
when the new term opened in the fall 
of 1956, the staff included four teach- 
ers. Several “portable” classrooms had 
been set up on the school grounds to 
take care of the large influx of students 
who would surely come again. The 
session started with forty-six young- 
sters; by the first of November the 
number had increased so that all four 
teachers were carrying heavy class- 
room loads, By February first, nine 
other teachers had been added to the 
staff. Other portable classrooms were 
erected, making a total of eight. 

Under the leadership of the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Floyd Payne, and the super- 
vising teacher, Miss Danielle Merling, 
the orientation school had come into 
its own by the beginning of the 1956- 
57 school year. At the peak of the 
season, there were more than four hun- 
dred and seventy-five children in at- 
tendance. The average attendance was 
ninety percent on a monthly scale. A 
full teaching staff of thirteen worked 
with the children. The supervisor 
states that each year the children re- 
main longer in the area and that this 
year many of them did not leave until 
late May. Heretofore, most of the 


children and their families had left by 
the end of March. 

Although only in its third year of 
experimentation, the orientation pro- 
gram at Redland School has been 
quite successful in preparing these 
Spanish-speaking youngsters for more 
natural integration into the classrooms 
with other pupils of the community. 
This year effects are seen in all classes 
up to the eighth grade which now in- 
clude one or more Spanish-American 
children who have become sufficiently 
adept in the use of the English lan- 
guage to be placed in the regular 
school classrooms. 


NCLC'S Summer 
Migrant Projects 


In order to stimulate the expansion 
of educational opportunities for mi- 
grant children and to gather pertinent 
information regarding the lives of 
migrants, the National Child Labor 
Committee has awarded financial 
grants to a number of state agencies, 
will assist them with consultative serv- 
ices, and will supply them with infor- 
mational materials helpful for their 
programs. 

Arrangements have been concluded 
for a migrant summer school to be 
operated at Potter County, Pennsyl- 
vania, by Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. This program was made possible 
through the generosity of the Eastman 
Fund, the Jacob R. Schiff Fund, and 
the Wyomissing Foundation. Out of 
its own funds, the National Child 
Labor Committee is sponsoring and 
financing a series of summer work- 
shops for teachers of migrant, bilingual 
children in Colorado, Idaho, and Ari- 
zona. These workshops are being con- 
ducted with the cooperation of uni- 
versities in the three states, In addi- 
tion, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has given a grant to the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Seasonal Farm 
Labor in Arizona which will permit 
that agency to conduct needed re- 
search on various aspects of migrancy. 
Final plans for a continuation of last 
summer's migrant summer school in 
Michigan have not yet been completed, 
but the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee is hopeful that this worthwhile 
program will be continued and ex- 
panded this summer. 
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THE AMERICAN PARENTS 
COMMITTEE 


(Continued from page 2) 


of important pieces of federal legisla- 
tion to meet more adequately the 
health, education, welfare, and other 
needs of children, 

The other two purposes for which 
the Committee was formed were (1) to 
cooperate with organizations which 
are the chief sponsors of other pro- 
posed legislation in the interest of 
children; (2) to assemble and dissemi- 
nate, through its news bulletin, the 
Washington Report, and other avail- 
able channels, information about the 
needs of children in order to stimulate 
public interest in the ways to meet 
these needs. 

The APC not only tries to ascertain 
the needs of children, it tells the Con- 
gress about those needs through testi- 
mony before appropriate committees, 
letters, and through personal visits. 

Ten years of activity have convinced 
me that there is a place for such an 
organization as ours. The American 
Parents Committee has never been, 
and probably never will be, a large 
organization. It is what its name im- 
plies, a “committee,” but associated 
with the committee are a few hundred 
people, many of them nationally 
known, who are vitally concerned 
about what government should do for 
children. 

The list of legislative accomplish- 
ments for which the APC can take a 
considerable amount of credit includes 
preserving the National School Lunch 
program and obtaining a gradual in- 
crease in funds to finance it; a thirty- 
eight percent increase in the funds for 
the Crippled Children’s Grant-in-aid 
Program; and a four million dollar in- 
crease in the appropriation for the 
Maternal and Child Health Grant-in- 
aid Program. In the above legislative 
efforts the APC had a great deal of 
help from other organizations with 
large memberships and effective “grass 
roots” support. In each case, however, 
the APC acted as a catalyst. It led the 
effort, kept the other groups informed 
about what needed to be done and 
when, and focused on each bill — at 
just the right time — the full strength 
of many groups which might other- 
wise have been diffused or dissipated. 

In addition to the above legislation 
for which the APC assumed leadership, 


it has done effective work for adequate 
appropriations for the Children’s Bu- 
reau and for the United States’ con- 
tribution to the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF). It has worked 
for federal aid to schools in federally 
impacted areas and for federal aid for 
school construction. It has supported 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
which would improve Aid to Depend- 
ent Children and the grant-in-aid pro- 
grams of the Children’s Bureau. It has 
voiced a continued interest in children 
of migrant workers and in research on 
all phases of child life. 

The APC is truly a “children’s 
lobby.” It begins a second decade with 
the opening of the 85th Congress, The 
major objectives for this year are: a 
grant-in-aid to states for the diminu- 
tion, treatment, and control of juvenile 
delinquency; increased appropriations 
for the Child Welfare Grant-in-aid 
Program, and more money for the 
Office of Education. We will continue 
also to work for adequate appropria- 
tions for the National School Lunch 
program, for the Children’s Bureau 
and its programs, and for UNICEF. 
The APC will do everything it can to 
hasten legislation providing federal aid 
for school construction and will pursue 
the long range legislative goal of 
helping to develop the intellectual 
resources of the country through im- 
proved education of the nation’s youth. 

The American Parents Committee 
invites the help of all people interested 
in children. Our address is 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York 17. 


DELAWARE MIGRANTS 
(Continued from page 3) 


The main recommendations arising 
out of the conference were that a state 
committee should be formed, sanitary 
regulations for camps should be put 
into effect, and special attention should 
be given to the needs of the chil- 
dren of migrant workers. Emphasis 
throughout the conference was placed 
on citizen responsibility to support 
official state programs to improve con- 
ditions among migrants, community 
acceptance of the migrant who plays 
such a vital part in our economy, and 
the development of the migrant as an 
individual. . 

We feel that Delaware is taking the 
first initial steps toward a constructive 
and cooperative movement to provide 
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better conditions for migrants. When 
an official state committee is named, 
consisting of both public officials and 
private citizens who have a genuine 
concern with this problem, we will 
have made a great step forward. Much 
more remains to be done, and we must 
strive to enlist the support of all the 
citizens of Delaware in the belief that 
this is a responsibility of the whole 


community. 
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In 1956 two hundred and fifteen chil- 
dren were killed or injured in tractor 
or other farm machinery accidents. 


This summer the National Child Labor 
Committee is cooperating with the Ne 
tional Safety Council in a wide distri- 
bution of warning circulars to rural 
parents and children. Free copies wil 
be sent you on request. 
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